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Senate approves new University 
mission statement 


At its most recent meeting on May 3, 
Senate approved a revised University 
Mission Statement on the recommenda- 
tion of the Senate Committee on 
Academic Planning and Priorities. 


The statement has its origin in a 
speech Rector Patrick Kenniff made 18 










The Office of the Vice-Rector Services offers a 
Strategic space plan process and a list of the 
Committee’s expanded membership. The Rec- 
tor sends a letter of clarification to The Gazette. 


A special four-page inside spread presents the 
details of Concordia’ balance sheets, as at May 
31, 1990, with a breakdown of assets, liabilities, 
revenue and expense. 





Coming to a new country to Nive and study can 
be a terrifying experience. The International Stu- 
dents Office tries to reduce some of the culture 
shock with the Homestay Programme: new in- 
ternational students spend a week in a host 
home. 








months ago to a special joint session of 
Senate and the Board of Governors, in 
which he stated what the University 
aspires to be, rooted in its experience as 
an academic institution and as part of 
the wider community. 

In recommending the statement to 
Senate, SCAPP said it was not an end in 
itself, that the statement was intended 
to provide affirmation of the 
University’s principles and objectives 
and should be used by University units 
as a base for creating their own mission 
statements. 

Several members of Senate com- 
mented on the statement during a dis- 
cussion before a vote was taken. For 
example, it was suggested the state- 

See STATEMENT page 10 


Seagram Fund winner 


Concordia’s Senate-approved mission statement 


Concordia is an urban university which is responsive to the needs of a diverse 
student population as well as to the bilinguat and multicultural environment in which 
it resides. It is a welcoming community where values of equality, non-discrimination 
and tolerance of diversity are appreciate and actively promoted. Furthermore, 
Concordia is committed to responsible and innovative leadership in fulfilling the 
mission of universities to develop and disseminate knowledge and values and to 


act as a social critic. The University seeks to achieve this end by offering its students 
inclusive and accessible academic programmes which stress a broad-based, 
interdisciplinary approach to learning, as well as by a dedication to superior teaching 
supported by the best possible research, scholarship, creative activity and service 
to society. Through these means, the University prepares its graduates, at all levels, 
to live as informed and responsibly critical citizens who are committed to learning 


and to the spirit of enquiry. 





Integrative theatre plays up artistry, not disability 


PHOTO:Jonas Papaurelis 


Theatre 50/50’s Wende Welch in Paradiso Stul- 
torum (Paradise of Fools). 





REAL EDUCATION FORTHE REAL WORLD 


This is the third profile of the six Seagram 
Fund winners. See page 2 for details about 
the Fund and History Professor Rosemarie 
Schade’s project. 

The Association for Theatre and Dis- 
ability in the United States lists Concor- 





dia as the only university in North 
America which offers people with dis- 
abilities the opportunity to work in an 
integrated theatre programme. 


Theatre Professor Bernie Warren is 
responsible for Concordia’s starring 
role in theatre work with disabled 
people. Recently, Warren's efforts were 
rewarded with an award from the 
Seagram Fund for Academic Innova- 
tion, which will provide him with seed 

See THEATRE page 10 
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Team clears the way for ‘other’ histories 


Schade and team 
prepare bibliographies 
on groups often 


ignored in history 
by Bronwyn Chester 


This is the fourth in a series of profiles of 
the six projects which were awarded fund- 
ing from the $1-million Seagram Fund for 
Academic Innovation. The fund was estab- 
lished by the Seagram Company Ltd. in 
1989 to provide seed money for inter-dis- 
ciplinary projects involving research, crea- 
tion or academic development. 


For the next two years, History 
Professor Rosemarie Schade and her re- 
search team will scan the shelves of 
Québec’s libraries in search of reading 
material about people who haven't al- 
ways made it onto history course read- 
ing lists. 

“We'll be looking for materials on 
women and whatever minority groups 
are appropriate to the particular section 
of history,” said Schade, who teaches 
European women’s history and is one 
of the six recipients of the Seagram 
Fund award. 

“In Canadian history, for instance, we 
would be looking for documents on na- 
tives, immigrant groups other than the 
French and English, homosexuals — 
any group that has been a part of 


Canadian history but has either been 
marginalized, ignored or edited out of 
the standard textbooks.” 

The result of the research will be com- 
puterized bibliographies available to all 
students and faculty. The sections to be 
covered will be Canadian, European, 
American, Indian, Chinese and some 
Third World history. 





PHOTO: Moritz Gaede 
Rosemarie Schade at home 


Strategic space planning process 


The following was released this week 
by the Office of the Vice-Rector Ser- 
vices: 

1. The Strategic Space Planning Com- 
mittee will endeavour to complete 
its work by early June 1991, at 
which time it will recommend to 
the Vice-Rector Services a set of 
principles that the Committee 
believes should govern the 
University’s development of a 
strategic space plan. 

2. Within a week of their deposit, the 
Strategic Space Planning 
Committee’s recommendations 
will be forwarded by the Vice-Rec- 
tor Services to all departments of 
the University for discussion. 

3. Overthesummer months, a team of 
professionals from Space Planning 
and Institutional Planning will 
generate a number of detailed and 
provisionally costed scenarios 
which take cognizance of the 
recommended principles. 

4. These scenarios will be sent to all 
Faculty Councils and to the Senate 
Committee on Academic Planning 
and Priorities in time for their Sep- 
tember meetings. Following dis- 
cussion in these forums, the 
principles and attendant scenarios 
will be discussed at the October 
meeting of Senate. 


5. Based on these discussions, and in 
time for the November Board of 
Governors’ meeting, the Office of 
the Rector will select one of the 
scenarios which will then form the 
basis for: 

a) the allocation and design of 
space in the top four floors of 
the Mackay side of the 
downtown library complex; 

b) the submission in November 
1991, of a global request to the 
Ministére de l’enseignement 
supérieur et de la science 
(MESS) for funds to be set aside 
in the “plan quinquennal, 1992- 
1997,” 

c) a series of more detailed re- 
quests to MESS, based on 
specific planning discussion 
with affected units. 


New members 
The expanded Strategic Space Plan- 


ning Committee’s new members are 
Vice-Rector Academic Rose Sheinin, 


who will co-chair the Committee with . 


Catherine McKenzie, Associate Vice- 
Rector Services; Associate Library 
Director Joe Princz, representing 
libraries; Audio-Visual Director Mark 
Schofield, representing staff; and stu- 
dent representative Tamara Taylor. 


Given the enormity of the task and the 
project’s time and budget constraints 
(two years and $50,000), Schade is limit- 
ing the bibliographies to English and 
French texts readily available in Québec 
university libraries. She considers the 
compilation of the bibliographies as a 
pilot project which may easily be ex- 
panded and modified. _ 

“We don’t have Latin American his- 
tory, for instance, but a university that 
is strong in this section could easily add 
a bibliography into the project design. 
Eventually, the system could spread to 
all universities and be used by many 
departments.” 


Other universities interested 


Schade is encouraged by the interest 
shown by other universities. “Feminist 
historians are volunteering to help with 
the bibliographies and they’re watch- 
ing to see what we will end up with.” 


A group of seven graduate students, 
as well as the Advisor to the Rector on 
the Status of Women, Claudie Solar, 
began its research at Concordia this 
week, under the guidance of the Geor- 
ges P. Vanier Library's Head Librarian, 
Judy Appleby. Each team member will 
work on the bibliography in a given 
section. Jim Manson, a PhD student in 
Canadian history, for instance, will 
work on the Canadian bibliography; 
Gisela Fong, doing her PhD on Chinese 
women, will work on the Third World 
bibliography. 


Schade said this sort of bibliography 
is important for the study of history 
because awareness that women, ethnic 
and racial minority groups experienced 
historical events differently than politi- 
cally or culturally dominant men has 
only recently been raised. 


Schade admitted that many men have 
been excluded in history, but the ele- 
See HISTORY page 10 





Time for Bangladesh to have a long-term plan for 
cyclones, says Ahsan 


by Bronwyn Chester 


Off the Cuff is a weekly column of opinion and insight into major issues in the 
news. If you are a Concordia faculty member and have something to say “off 


the cuff,” call CTR at 848-4882. 


The cyclone and subsequent storms that hit Bangladesh last week have left more 
than 125,000 dead, and thousands more are expected to die as a result of dehydra- 
tion, disease, starvation and homelessness. Economics professor Syed Ahsan is a 
native of Bangladesh and as a teenager experienced one of the many cyclones to hit 
Bangladesh during this century. He believes that both the Bangladeshi government 
and the international community could play a stronger role in preventing the scale of 
disaster that we have seen. 


“One of the problems in Bangladesh is the shortage of land, so the poorer people 
settle in the more dangerous coastal areas and small islands. And there are 10 million 
of them in this cyclone-prone area. But people have to make a living. Since the 
government has no way of preventing people from settling there, it must therefore 
develop a better system of cyclone warning, evacuation and shelters. 


“Given that in this century, eight of the 10 worst cyclones have occurred in 
Bangladesh, it would seem appropriate that there be some international effort to better 
understand the cyclones, so as to be able to predict them further in advance. This 
time the 12-hour warning did allow the government to help remove some 350,000 in 
eight hours. However, more time would allow for more evacuations. 


“The international community could help in the building of shelters and in rapid- 
evacuation schemes. Bangladesh is a poor country and cannot afford the quantities 
of such equipment as helicopters and flat-bottomed boats required in flood-relief. 
Countries in the region, such as Japan, could take leadership in the form of a standby 
international team.” 


Anyone wishing to make a tax-deductable contribution to the Bangladesh Red 
Crescent (equivalent of the Red Cross) may do so by phoning Professor Ahsan 
at.848-3906 or Mathematics Professor Twareque Ali at -3237. Concordia stu- 
dents of Bangladeshi origin have also set up a booth in the lobby of the Henry 
F. Hall Building. 





Nero receives CJUAD- 
Al Cauley Award for radio 





PHOTO:Jonas Papaurelis 
Journalism student (and CUSA co-president) Charlene Nero is the winner of the 1991 CJAD-Al 
Cauley Award for Radio Journalism. Of the seven submissions, Nero’s was judged to be the 
best by a combined Concordia-CJAD panel of judges, including Journalism Professors Ross 
Perigoe and Bob McDevitt and CJAD News Director Gord Sinclair, Assignment Editor Trudie 
Mason, and Senior Newsman Victor Nerenberg. The cash prize of $1,500 was presented to Nero 
two weeks ago, (seen here, lower left) accepting the award from Sinclair (lower right). Behind 
them are Lindsay Crysler (top left), Journalism Department Director, and McDevitt. Finalists 
were Jamie Orchard, Gary Salewicz and Roma Inhatowycz, with special mentions for Chris Page, 
























Jim Royal and CTF’s own Silvia Cademartori. 


Information at a glance 


Publication produced 
with business in mind 


by John Timmins 


The Faculty Academic Activities 
Book, issued recently by the Faculty of 
Commerce and Administration, repre- 
sents four months of rethinking by An- 
nama Joy, Lucille Hreha and Claire 
McKinnon. 

The 54-page publication has been 
overhauled with the interests of the 
business community in mind. 


Prototype for future publications 


Joy, who acts as coordinator, says this 
edition is a prototype of things to come. 
The book has been published annually 
for several years. 

“It is really more of a process than a 
product,” said the Marketing Professor 
who specializes in consumer behaviour 
and marketing strategy. “We have 
specifically targeted the business 
community to raise their awareness of 
the academic and related activities of 
the Faculty. Feedback should bolster the 


level of presentation to the com- 
munity.” 


The book is something the 120-mem- 
ber Faculty can be proud of, she said. 


“We have produced something that 
refers to all of us and not just in- 
dividuals. The University is going 
through an image-identity programme. 
This is our contribution,” she said. 


Distributed within the business com- 
munity in Montréal, the book is careful- 
ly organized to offer information at a 
glance. The first half is devoted to the 
Faculty’s commitment to academic ex- 
cellence and its international profile. 


The Acting Dean’s bilingual message 
is accompanied by highlights of the 
Faculty’s history. The Executive MBA 
programme and contributions by the 
business community to Concordia are 
also recognized. 


The second half of the book focuses on 
departmental activities and begins with 
letters from the various chairs. A profile 
of the research interests of every mem- 
ber is also provided. A year of conferen- 
ces, presentations and related academic 
activities, such as memberships on 
editorial boards, are also listed. 


























Concordia is a vibrant collection of 
people, places and activities. At-a- 
Glance is one vehicle for discovering 
some of whatis happening here. This 
column welcomes your submis- 
sions. 


‘Donna Varrica 


In an inter-Faculty exchange, Mechanical Engineering Professor Akif Bulgak 
will cooperate with the Department of Decision Sciences and Management 
Information Systems (MIS) as well as the Executive MBA programme to 
organize the. International Conference on “Just-in-Time Manufacturing Sys- 
tems’ to be held in Montréal next October. The overall theme of the conference 
parallels Concordia’s industrial engineering goal to promote productivity and 
competitiveness in Canadian enterprises. 


The employees of Concordia have received the “Special Mention” Award for 
noteworthy participation in the 1990 Centraide Campaign. 


Sanjay Mazumdar, a doctoral student in the Department of Mechanical En- 
gineering under the supervision of Professor S.V. Hoa, was the winner in the 
Graduate Students category at a Plastic Day Contest organized by the Society 
of Plastic Engineers, Québec Section. Mazumdar’s submission, titled 
“Manufacturing of Tapered Composite Components on Filament Winding 
Machines,” was among the 24 entries. 


Education Professor and Simone de Beauvoir Institute Principal Arpi Hamalian 
passed along this interesting information. The front page of The Afro Canadian 
recently profiled Sandra Wills, who received her Master’s degree at Concordia 
before going on to Howard University in Washington, D.C., for her doctorate. 
Wills is the daughter of Roland Wills, of the Faculty of Commerce and 
Administration, and Dorothy Wills, honorary doctorate recipient last year and 
a Concordia graduate herself. Hamalian acted as thesis advisor to both Sandra 
and Dorothy when they were working on their Master’s degrees in Educational 
Studies. 


The Centre for International Academic Cooperation announced that the Inter- 
national Division of the Association of Universities and Colleges of Canada 
(AUCC) recently approved two programme proposals through its Micro-Fund 
#1 competition. The funds are awarded for planning missions to or from 
developing countries that lead to linkage project proposals. Concordia’s two 
winning proposals were prepared by Professor Jean-Marie Bourjolly, of the 
Department of Decision Sciences and MIS, for the Management Development 
Programme at the University of the West Indies, St. Augustine Campus, 
Trinidad and Tobago, and Civil Engineering Professor Prianka Seneviratne, 
for the Transportation Engineering Studies at the Bangladesh Institute of 
Technology in Dhaka. 


Two weeks ago, 14 members of the NATO Electromagnetic Compatibility 
(EMC) Advisory Group, who were meeting in Ottawa for their annual review, 
visited Concordia’s EMC Laboratory in the Department of Electrical and Com- 
puter Engineering. Professors Stan Kubina and Chris Trueman gave presen- 
tations on the laboratory’s research programmes. Members of the group 
represented the Netherlands, Germany, the United Kingdom and the United 
States. The Canadian member was Major Marc Drolet, of the Canadian 
Department of National Defence, who organized the side trip to Concordia and 
is an alumnus of the University. 


An article last week about CANAL, the educational television network to which 
Concordia belongs, mentioned the student film series which is aired regularly. 
The schedule for the Concordia student film series, in the Montréal, Québec 
City and Sherbrooke areas, is as follows: Monday at 6:30 p.m.; Tuesday at 
midnight; Wednesday at 11 a.m.; Friday at 9 a.m.; Saturday at 4:30 a.m.; 
Sunday at 9:30 p.m. 


Welcome to new Concordia staff: Heather Adams (Learning Development 
Office), Linda Church (Learning Development Office), John Custodio 
(Mechanical Engineering), Carole Dubois (Psychology), Eira Miller (English), 
Rudy Piegsa (Computing Services), Therese Ponniah (Computing Services) 
and Colin Young (Printing Services). 
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Administration must serve education 


&I To the editor: 


The decision to move the History 
and English departments to the 
Loyola Campus gives a clear indica- 
tion that Concordia has reached an 
advanced stage of that chronic and 


to move the departments which use 
the library five miles away is ob- 
viously no longer interested in 
education, at least in the Faculty of 
Arts. Its main purpose has become 
the accommodation of its burgeon- 
ing administration. Under these cir- 





to the ede 


Gazette prints Kenniff’s 
clarification on space plan 


Rector Patrick Kenniff submitted the fol- 
lowing to The Gazette. It was featured in 
the op-ed column titled “Dialogue: A 
column of opinion and commentary 
open to readers,” in the May 8 issue. 


In recent weeks, a number of articles 
and letters to the editor have appeared 
in The Gazette on the issue of “who 
should do what, where,” or the alloca- 
tion of space at Concordia University. 
My purpose in writing to you at this 
point is not so much to rebut the 
rhetoric of those who perceive dark 
designs in what has occurred, but to set 
the record straight for the many stu- 
dents, potential students and citizens of 
this community who attend and sup- 
port Concordia University and who 
may have been disturbed or misled by 
what they have read. 

Planning is vital to Concordia’s fu- 
ture. As a publicly-funded institution 
that also receives strong support from 
the community, Concordia owes it to its 
benefactors and the taxpayers to make 
the wisest and most realistic decisions 
with respect to the use of its resources, 
including physical space. In this area, 
there should be no vested rights, no 
entitlement to have things remain the 
way they are or even to return to the 
way they were. The overriding concern, 
and the central reason why the Univer- 
sity is engaged in planning, is so that we 
may spend public funds in a more 
responsible manner and provide our 
students with an education of even 
higher quality. 


More pleasant environment 


In two years’ time, a major new 
academic building, including impor- 
tant library facilities, will open on the 
Sir George Williams Campus. The 
University has acquired all the land and 
buildings belonging to Loyola High 
School north of Sherbrooke Street on 
the Loyola Campus. Both these new 
facilities will enable the University to 
consolidate many of the premises it 
now rents on both campuses, thereby 
providing the University community 
with a far more efficient and pleasant 
environment than at present. 

In order to secure the government 
funds required to refurbish some of the 
space made available by these changes, 
notably in the Henry F. Hall Building 
and the Loyola High School Building, 
the University must provide the 
Québec government with a detailed 
plan of how this space will be allocated. 


The same is true of the non-library parts 
of the new downtown building. In the 
course of preparing this plan, the Vice- 
Rector, Services convened an advisory 
committee composed of senior 
academics in the University and asked 
them to identify the academic prin- 
ciples which should guide the future 
allocation of space in the University. 


Report recommends principles 


The draft report, published in March 
for consultation within the University, 
recommends some principles with 
which it is difficult to find fault: the 
paramountcy of academic considera- 
tions when allocating space, reduction 
in the number of rented premises oc- 
cupied by the University, conformity to 
government space norms, maintenance 
of the current two-campus operation, 
respect for student needs in offering 
courses on both campuses, provision of 
green space and recreational facilities, 
improvement of transportation and 
communications services. Other prin- 
ciples, such as the consolidation of 
academic departments on a given cam- 
pus and the grouping together of units 
with common academic concerns, 
should be and are open to debate. 

What has been more controversial is 
the scenario which the Committee 
developed to illustrate how the prin- 
ciples might be applied. Whatever its 
merits, it is only a scenario and not the 
“decision” that some commentators 
have made it out to be. 

By next autumn, the University will 
finalize a report containing several 
scenarios for allocation of space and 
before any decision is made by the 
University, there will be an opportunity 
for the internal and external com- 
munities to comment. 


Reassure students 


There are those who argue, and have 
even told students registered in their 
courses, that the scenario published in 
the draft report of the Committee 
recommends that all courses in 
humanities and social sciences be given 
only on the Loyola Campus, and that 
this recommendation be implemented 
in the 1991-1992 academic year. I want 
to reassure students to whom this has 
been said that it is patently untrue. 
First, it would be virtually impossible to 
make any significant changes for the 
next two academic years. Second, such 
a recommendation would run counter 


crippling disease known as ad- 
ministrationitis. Back in the 1960s, 
when faculty and enrolment were 
growing most rapidly, the ad- 
ministration was increasing faster 
still. It was evident even then that 
eventually administrationitis was in- 
evitable. It now appears that the 
university has crossed the line and 
has become an administrative rather 
than an educational institution. 


A university which builds a large 
and costly library and then decides 


to the very principles advanced by the 
Committee! Third, the scenario sug- 
gested by the Committee relates essen- 
tially to the location of faculty and 
administrative offices, and not to the 
location of classrooms or courses. 

It recommended that, wherever 
feasible, professors in an academic unit 
be located together, so as to promote 
and encourage frequent contacts 
among them. It did not address the 
issue of where the professors in that 
unit would give their courses. At 
present, it is not uncommon for profes- 
sors with offices on one campus to give 
courses on both campuses. 

Concordia University has acquired an 


cumstances, the administration sees 
itself as the central body of the 
University, with faculty and students 
existing to serve its needs. In a 
genuine educational institution, ad- 
ministrators would exist to serve the 
needs of faculty and students. 


Edward E. McCullough 
Adjunct Professor of History 


Ed. note: No decisions have been taken as 
yet to move any department. See Kenniff 
letter, this page. 





enviable reputation as an institution 
which provides quality education to 
full and part-time students of all ages, 
cultures and socio-economic back- 
grounds. It is an open and accessible 
institution which takes pride in its com- 
mitment to meaningful and innovative 
educational programmes. We shall con- 
tinue to pursue this mission, building 
on the achievements which have been 
ours and which are recognized by the 
Montréal community. In the debate to 
come, which I trust will be conducted in 
a constructive and civil manner, this 
mission will be foremost in our minds. 
Patrick Kenniff 

Rector & Vice-Chancellor 
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Changes to degree names put on hold for more input 





/ Ray Beauchemin 


At its May 3 meeting, Senate tabled a 
proposal by the ad hoc Committee on 


Degree Nomenclature to change the 
names of degrees granted by the 
University. 

The move to table was made to allow 
for more discussion and participation 
from the University community this 
fall. 

The committee was formed in April 
1990 after a student, Carolyn Gammon, 


Martin named Co-op Principal 


Rose Sheinin, Vice-Rector Academic 
last week announced the appointment 
of Computer Science’s Acting Chair 
Graham Martin to the position of Prin- 
cipal of Concordia’s Institute for Co- 
operative Education. 

Martin’s appointment begins on June 
1, 1991. He succeeds Acting Principal 


and Economics Professor Muriel 
Armstrong. 

Martin joined Sir George Williams 
University in 1962. A former Vice-Rec- 
tor, he organized and served as the first 
Director of the Computer Science Co-op 
Programme. 

— Donna Varrica 


Beauvoir Institute to participate 
in women’s conference 


Several past and present fellows and professors at the Simone de Beauvoir Institute 
will participate in an annual meeting of the Canadian Women’s Studies Association 


in Kingston, Ont., at the end of this month. 


The theme of the May 29-31 conference is “Weaving Alliances: Feminist Education 


and Practice.” 


Participants from the Institute include Adjunct Fellows Krishna Ahooja Patel and 
Homa Hoodfar; Associate Fellows Martha Saunders, Claudie Solar and Marilyn 
Taylor; instructor Sharon Stone; Visiting Professor Sherene Razack, and student 


Patrizia Tavormina. 


The following members of the Women’s Studies programme will also take part: 
Adjunct Fellows Andrée Levesque, Peta Tancred and Heather Jon Maroney; instruc- 
tor Greta Nemiroff, and student Carolyn Gammon. 


The keynote address, titled “From Interlining to Interlacing: Feminism in a Changing 
World,” will be given by Institute Principal Arpi Hamalian. 


Did you know 


that there will be no action on the space allocation issue before next fall. 


when to register for spring fitness courses. 


that the prestigious Loyola Medal was awarded for the first time in 12 years. 


that the Henry F. Hall Building escalators are finally going to be fixed! 


when T4 slips were mailed to all Concordia employees. 


that Concordia runs a science day camp for children in grades 4-7. 


that Concordia’s United Nations Model team was among the competition’s 


four top teams. 


that Creative Writing graduate Nino Ricci won the Governor-General’s 
Award for fiction for his very first novel. 


You would, if you had called Concordia Today (848-8632) in the past 10 weeks. 


Call today! 





requested she be given a Mistress of 
Arts degree or an alternative gender- 
neutral title rather than a Master’s, 
which she said has sexist connotations. 


Mistress of Arts title rejected 


Atits Feb. 13 meeting, members of the 
committee unanimously denied 
Gammon’s request for a Mistress of 
Arts degree and recommended that the 
Senate make a change in degree 
nomenclature to reflect the degrees 
themselves: baccalaureate, magisteriate 
and doctorate. The committee also 
recommended that the current ab- 
breviations, such as BA, MA, and PhD, 
be retained. 


According to the report, the request 
for the Mistress of Arts degree “brings 
attention to the sexist nature of the 
Master’s title, [but] the Committee 
agreed that Concordia could not legally 
offer a special degree title for one or a 
few persons. The Committee also noted 
that there were legal difficulties in terms 
of securing the recommendations of the 
Québec professional corporations and 
the Conseil des universités, as well as 
the subsequent approval of the govern- 
ment, in acceding to [the] request.” 


The term “magisteriate” has no prece- 
dent among academic degrees, though 
“magister” has been used at times for 
“teacher.” There is a “Masterate” used 
in some Commonwealth countries, said 
the report prepared by Committee 
Chair Michael Oppenheim, but it was 
felt the word was too closely associated 
with “master.” 


Legal Counsel Michéle Gamache, 
who sat on the committee, pointed out 
that the newly coined “magisteriate” 
would probably not meet the approval 
of the Conseil and the professional cor- 
porations. 


That concern was raised by Acting 
Dean Christopher Ross of the Faculty of 
Commerce and Administration and 
four women members of the Commerce 
Graduate Students Association. Ross 
said he was concerned by the potential 
negative impact of the term 
“magisteriate” used in a “Magisteriate 
in Business Administration.” 


Sherrie Berdusco, outgoing president 
of the students association, told Senate 
that “’Master’ is an internationally 
recognized and respected term,” and 
though she respected Concordia as a 
leading institution with respect to 

See DEGREES page 11 


Response shows gender- 
balanced guidelines needed 


Last February, the Committee on 
Gender-Balanced Communications 
sent a letter to all members of the Con- 
cordia community to inform them of its 
existence, its mandate and its composi- 
tion, and to gather information about 
the current practices of individuals and 
units towards the issue. 


As stated in the letter, “the aim of 
gender-balanced communication is to 
eradicate stereotypical views of women 
in verbal, written, visual and audio 
communications, and to increase 
women’s visibility in terms of their con- 
tribution to social and academic life.” 


Of the 2,200 letters mailed, more than 
300 women and men responded by 
mid-March, including 56 department 
chairs, faculty deans, unit managers or 
directors — a very significant response. 

Overall, 113 people said they were 
already following “specific guidelines 
or policies” on gender-balanced com- 
muncation and 187 answered that they 
were not (chairs: 24 yes, 32 no). 

These results reinforce the perception 
that efforts are being made at Concordia 
towards inclusiveness in language and 
communications. The two most fre- 
quently-used guidelines appear to be 
those of the APA (American Psychology 
Association) and the SSHRC On the 
Treatment of the Sexes in Research. Above 
all, members of the Concordia com- 
munity say they use common sense or 
their own guidelines. 

The second question in the letter re- 
quested information about the in- 
dividual practice of each respondent. 
More than half of the women and men 
who replied gave illustrations, ex- 
amples or principles that they follow, 


such as avoiding gender-biased words, 
using the he/she format, using sex- 
specific terms whenever possible and 
using generic terms. 


Comments about staff and 
colleagues’ practices indicate that most 
members of the respondents’ units are 
aware of the issue and efforts are being 
made to introduce gender-balanced 
communications. Others said the issue 
had not arisen. 


The last question dealt with the type 
of support that would be needed “to 
implement a gender-balanced com- 
munications policy.” 


Sixty-seven respondents asked for 
guidelines, 45 said they need no sup- 
port, 18 requested more information 
about such a policy, 15 said there was a 
need for a policy and 13 mentioned the 
need for education and sensitization. Of 
the total sample, 37 did not respond and 
18 said the survey was a waste of time 
and money. 


In general, most responses dealt with 
language, not with other forms of com- 
munications. While the idea of gender- 
balanced communications generally 
seems to be well received, implement- 
ing a policy would be made easier if 
guidelines were produced. 


The responses also indicate there 
would be greater support if the concept 
of “inclusiveness” was enlarged to in- 
clude issues other than gender. The 
Committee is investigating that pos- 
sibility through collaboration with 
Concordia’s Task Force on Multicul- 
turalism. 

— Committee on Gender-Balanced 
Communications 
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Sankar to address international engineers’ congress 


by Paul Serralheiro 


Just returned from an assignment for 
the World Bank in China, T.S. (Tom) 
Sankar of the Department of Mechani- 
cal Engineering is already packing his 
bags for a trip to Australia, where he 
will be speaking at an international con- 
gress on engineering in July. 

As keynote speaker at MECH ’91, the 
International Mechanical Engineering 
Congress and Exhibition to be held in 
Sydney July 8-12, Sankar will speak on 
“Manufacturing in the 21st century: A 
Canadian Perspective.” 

“This is very timely,” said Sankar, 
referring to a heightened global aware- 
ness of the importance of industrial 
renewal. The federal government has 
just created a Ministry of Industry and 
Training with former Finance Minister 
Michael Wilson at the helm. 

The MECH 91 congress also comes at 
a time when global cooperation is in- 
creasing in tandem with global com- 
petition. Manufacturing countries 










Concern and empathy moves 
photographer to capture fight 


which face the challenge of competing 
globally are looking at partnerships for 
solutions. 

Although Japan is indisputably “top 
dog,” Sankar said, “we can create our 
own model, taking into account the 
Canadian reality. We have regions that 
are different and our transportation 
problems are different. They are tied up 
with our geography.” 


Canada geographically, historically 
similar to Australia 


The Canadian reality interests the 
Aussies. Australia and Canada have 
much in common, from historical 
beginnings as British colonies to 
geographical expanses with sparsely 
populated and isolated regions. Both 
are young countries with economic 
policies in which government plays a 
leading part. Australia and Canada also 
have similar consumption patterns, 
similar geographic concentrations of in- 
dustry, and the transport costs and com- 
munication problems associated with 
long internal distances. 


Sankar suggested that improving 


“Defenders of the Land,” an exhibition of photographs by Concordia student Barbara Gollob, 
runs until June 7 at Kanien’Kehaka Raotitiohkwa Cultural Centre at Kahnawake. Photography 
is reciprocal, joining subject and photographer, and her work is imbued with empathy and 
concern. For more information about the exhibit, contact 638-0880. 


manufacturing in Canada will require 
“a meeting-point between labour cost 
and labour output.” One of the 
country’s problems is that “we have not 
been able to connect wages with 
productivity,” something that is a win- 
ning ingredient in the Japanese recipe. 
Discussion with unions will be re- 
quired, because “if we pay high wages 
for high productivity, then we can chal- 
lenge any other.country.” 

Canada also needs to create more 
urban manufacturing units to counter 
the over-concentration of industry in 
Montréal, Toronto and Vancouver. 
Sankar added that “spreading [in- 
dustry] out will also serve the ecology 
better.” 


















No one wants to thinking about 
winter now that the warm weather has 
finally arrived, but the International 
Ideas Awards Competition of the 5th 
International Winter Cities Biennial has 
presented university students, re- 
searchers and professionals from 
winter cities with a challenge. “Living 
in harmony with winter” is the theme, 
and contestants are invited to ponder 
the environment, outdoor physical ac- 
tivity and urban planning of winter 
cities. 

The Biennial will be held in Montréal 
from January 17 to 21, 1992. 

The competition encourages par- 
ticipants to present alternatives and 
solutions for cities snowed under for a 
substantial part of the year by bringing 
the winter spirit to public urban places 
and promoting physical activity. 

A total of $86,000 in prizes will be 
awarded in November 1991 by a jury 
made up of seven experts from all over 
the northern hemisphere (Scandinavia, 
the Soviet Union, Japan, the United 
States and Canada). The jury is headed 
by Roland Doré, Chairman of the 
Board, Ecole Polytechnique. 

The most challenging of the competi- 
tions is one with a $20,000 winning 
prize: contestants must create an in- 
tegrated concept for snow removal and 


Make science hard to drop 
in high school: Sheinin 


The “Future of Science Education in Canada” was one of the main themes of a 
one-day conference two weeks ago, organized by Concordia’s Liaison Office for 
approximately 100 English-language Québec high school guidance counsellors 
and mathematics and science department heads. 


Vice-Rector Academic, Rose Sheinin, who gave the keynote address, said 
teachers play an important role in encouraging students gifted in the sciences to 
excel in the field. She also said the current school curriculum should be changed 
because it allows students the opportunity to drop science courses at an early age. 


Other sessions examined the new high school mathematics and science cur- 
riculum and its ramifications for CEGEP and university; encouraging high school 
students to consider non-traditional disciplines, such as women in engineering; 
and looked at “ethno-cultural” influences on students’ educational choices. 


For more information, contact Liaison Officer David Dobrofsky at 848-4972. 


Biennial promotes winter cities 


Sankar will also attend a signing 
ceremony between the Canadian 
Society for Mechanical Engineering and 
the Institute of Engineers, Australia. An 
agreement between the two organiza- 
tions will establish a cooperative 
relationship in areas that will promote 
both the art and the science of mechani- 
cal engineering. This may lead to future 
trade between the two countries, 
Sankar said. 

“It will certainly have positive reper- 
cussions between Canada and 
Australia, permitting Canada to cap- 
ture some of the Asian market and al- 
lowing Australia to benefit from free 
trade between Canada and the US., 
using Canada as a conduit.” 












— Heather Patenaude 





outdoor physical activities in renovat- 
ing an existing residential neighbour- 
hood. 

The registration period for the competi- 
tion ends May 29. To obtain registration 
forms or for more information, contact the 
Biennial at (514) 872-0571. 


— DGV 
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Auditors’ Report 


and Financial 
Statements 


The Members 
of the Corporation, 
Concordia University. 


We have examined the 
balance sheet of Concordia 
University as at May 31, 
1990 and the statements of 
revenue and expense and 
changes in funds balances 
for the year then ended. Our 
examination was made in ac- 
cordance with generally ac- 
cepted auditing standards, 
and accordingly included 
such tests and other proce- 
dures as we considered 
necessary in the circumstan- 
ces. 

In our opinion, these finan- 
cial statements present fairly 
the financial position of the 
University as at May 31, 
1990 and the results of its 
operations and the changes 
in the funds balances for the 
year then ended in accord- 
ance with accounting prin- 
ciples, as set out in Note 1 to 
the financial statements, ap- 
plied, after giving retroactive 
effect to the change in the 
method of accounting for 
vacation pay as explained in 
Note 2 to the financial state- 
ments, on a basis consistent 
with that of the preceding 
year. 


Samson Bélair, Deloitte & 
Touche 
Chartered Accountants 


Montreal, Quebec 
November 13, 1990. 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT MAY 31, 


ASSETS 
Operating Fund 1990 
Accounts receivable (Note 3) $ 1,423,343 
Due from Province of Quebec (Note 4) _ 
Inventories (Note 5) 1,396,020 
Deferred.charges and prepaid expenses (Note 6) 3,334,076 
Due from Capital Fund 17,492,270 
$ 23,645,709 
Capital Fund 
Due from Province of Quebec (Note 4) $ 17,691,747 
Fixed assets (Note 7) 164,338,636 
$182,030,383 
Restricted Funds 
Cash $ 132,745 
Marketable securities, at cost (market 
value $13,513,639; 1989 - $21,080,849) 13,604,465 
Accounts receivable (Note 3) 5,180,521 
Due from Operating Fund 17,341,357 
$ 36,259,088 
LIABILITIES 
Operating Fund 1990 
Bank overdraft $ 1,882,077 
Bank loans 38,053,000 
Accounts payable and accrued liabilities 8,678,586 
Due to Province of Quebec (Note 4) 485,100 
Unearned revenue 3,758,720 
Due to Restricted Funds 17,341,357 
Accumulated operating deficit (46,553,131) 
$ 23,645,709 
Capital Fund 
Accounts payable and accrued liabilities $ 485,169 
Long-term debt (Note 8) 72,198,936 
Due to Operating Fund 17,492,270 
Capital equity 91,854,008 
$182,030,383 
Restricted Funds 
Accounts payable and accrued liabilities $ 1,346,919 
Accounts held in trust 5,828,857 
Capital campaign 10,628,831 
Annual giving 655,002 
Endowments - fellowships and scholarships 4,879,058 
Endowments - other 1,819,208 
Research funds 11,101,213 
$ 36,259,088 


1990 


1989 

$ 1,537,189 
3,863,000 
1,591,424 
3,599,206 
18,899,039 


$ 29,489,858 


$ 16,142,020 
144,865,835 


$161,007,855 


$ 11,010 


21,062,842 
4,263,677 
14,494,491 


$ 39,832,020 


1989 

$ 1,561,379 
42,875,000 
10,822,763 
3,337,925 
14,494,491 
(43,601,700) 


$ 29,489,858 


$ 296,790 
66,771,018 
18,899,039 
75,041,008 


$161 ,007,855 


$ 1,507,050 
4,797,276 
18,504,082 
112,591 
4,419,183 
1,398,110 
9,093,728 


$ 39,832,020 


STATEMENT OF REVENUE AND EXPENSE 











FOR THE YEAR ENDED MAY 31, 1990 
REVENUE 
Unrestricted 1990 1989 
University 
Students’ tuition fees $ 10,240,560 $ 9,717,905 
Province of Quebec operating 
grant (Note 9) 124,388,900 111,567,000 
Academic material fee 1,771,992 1,748,685 
Miscellaneous fees and other income 2,398,944 2,749,211 
138,800,396 125,782,801 
Continuing education 2,268,247 2,204,739 
Student services 3,902,152 3,436,409 
Ancillary services 
Bookstores 6,170,090 5,828,292 
Residences and food services 693,473 658,616 
Printing and reproduction services 2,231,419 2,113,296 
Parking 113,124 107,455 
9,208,106 8,707,659 
154,178,901 140,131,608 
Restricted 
Scholarships and fellowships 663,916 618,571 
Assisted research grants 16,522,375 14,477,697 
17,186,291 15,096,268 
Total revenue $171,365,192  $155,227,876 
EXPENSE 
Unrestricted 1990 1989 
University 
Academic $ 85,540,464 $79,986,061 
Library 8,515,426 8,134,698 
Audio-visual 1,759,325 1,465,061 
Computer centre 4,383,917 4,497,189 
100,199,132 94,083,009 
Administration 15,162,495 13,516,660 
Operational services 21,712,782 19,616,610 
Interest expense, net 5,093,535 4,567,608 
142,167,944 131,783,887 
Continuing education 2,349,857 2,262,158 
Student services 3,911,025 3,569,867 
Ancillary services 
Bookstores 6,079,628 5,569,062 
Residences and food services 542,400 544,542 
Printing and reproduction services 2,020,401 2,015,023 
Parking 59,077 45,417 
8,701,506 8,174,044 
157,130,332 145,789,956 
Restricted 
Scholarships and fellowships 663,916 618,571 
Assisted research 16,522,375 14,477,697 
17,186,291 15,096,268 
Total expense 174,316,623 160,886,224 
Excess of expense over revenue 
for the year 2,951,431 5,658,348 
$171,365,192  $155,227,876 
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STATEMENT OF CHANGES IN FUNDS NOTES TO FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 
BALANCES : MAY 31, 1990 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED MAY 31, 1990 
- OPERATING FUND 1. Summary of significant accounting policies 
The University follows the accounting policies and practices recom- 
Balance of accumulated operating deficit 1990 1989 mended by the Administrative and Financial Affairs Committee of the 
at beginning of year Conference of Rectors and Principals of Quebec Universities. These ac- 
As previously reported $40,601,700 $34,943,352 counting policies are in conformity with generally accepted accounting 
Change in method of accounting for principles except for the following: 
vacation pay (Note 2) 3,000,000 3,000,000 The University has a partly contributory, trusteed and funded pen- 
sion plan. The pension expense is charged to operations using 
As restated 43,601,700 37,943,352 funding contributions as opposed to the accrued benefit method. 
The last actuarial valuation of the fund, at January 1, 1990, 
Excess of expense over revenue for the year 2,951,431 5,658,348 showed a net funding excess in the amount of $19,800,000. 
Balance of accumulated operating deficit Fund accounting 
at end of year $46,553,131 $43,601,700 | To ensure observance of limitations and restrictions placed on the use 
of the resources available to the University, the accounts are main- 
CAPITAL FUND tained in accordance with the principles of “fund accounting” by which 
resources for various purposes are classified into funds in accordance 
Balance of capital equity at June 1 $75,041,008 $69,844,643 with activities or objectives specified. 
Fixed assets written off (Note 7) (2,307,023) (2,287,262) Restricted gifts, grants, appropriations, endowments, and other 
Capital expenditures financed — restricted resources are accounted for separately in the appropriate 
by the Operating Fund restricted funds. 
Library collection 1,953,999 1,805,060 - Such funds may only be utilized in accordance with the purposes es- 
Equipment 3,126,343 2,664,373 — tablished by the source of such funds and are in that respect in contrast 
Capital expenditure grants with operating and capital funds over which the Board of Governors 
From the Province of Quebec 6,841,000 11,433,000 retains full control to use in achieving any of its institutional purposes. 
From research funds and accounts held in trust 2,203,394 1,808,597 
Capital expenditures financed by the Accrual basis 
capital campaign 10,423,205 1,744,000 . Transactions are generally recorded on the accrual basis. 
Interest portion of subsidies granted to 
the University by the Province of Quebec 7,090,446 6,438,366 Revenue and expense 
Capital portion of subsidies granted to the : Tuition fees are recorded as revenue in the financial year in which the 
University by the Province of Quebec course sessions are held. 
Issuance of long-term debt (10,000,000) (12,000,000) Operating grants are accounted for as revenue in the financial year to 
Repayment of long-term debt 4,572,082 28,597 _ which they apply. Revisions thereto are accounted for when they are 
definitely established. 
98,944,454 81,479,374 
Other fees and income are recorded as they are earned. 
Deduct interest expense 7,090,446 6,438,366 
Academic and other operating expenditures, including library acquisi- 
Balance of capital equity at May 31 $91,854,008 $75,041,008 tions, are generally recorded as they are incurred. Provision is recorded 
Statement of changes in funds balances 
For the year ended May 31, 1990 
RESTRICTED FUNDS 
Endowments 
fellowships 
Accounts held Capital Annual and Endowments Research 
in trust campaign giving _scholarships other Sub-total funds 1990 1989 
Balance at June 1 $4,797,276 $18,504,082 $112,591 $4,419,183 $1,398,110 $29,231,242 $9,093,728  - $38,324,970 $32,764,083 
Increase 5 
Donations 71,083 1,644,148 499,488 280,361 214,840 2,709,920 45,466 2,755,386 3,765,303 
Grants- Govemment of Canada 10,000 _ - ~ 400,000 410,000 9,581,500 9,991,500 8,018,759 
Grants - Government of Quebec 11,464 — _ _ _ 11,464 3,897,956 3,909,420 2,932,635 
Grants - other 104,493 _ —_ _ _ 104,493 3,979,761 4,084,254 4,467,984 
Investment income 551,036 2,011,846 43,233 511,890 177,440 3,295,445 931,550 4,226,995 3,887,324 
Transfers from other funds 964,257 1 = 397,921 20,852 1,383,030 857,257 2,240,287 1,155,705 
1,712,333 3,655,994 542,721 1,190,172 813,132 7,914,352 19,293,490 27,207,842 24,227,710 
Decrease 
Scholarships, fellowships and awards 1,500 — — 662,116 300 663,916 _ 663,916 618,571 
Student assistance re _ _ _ 36,733 36,733 - — 36,733 27,289 
Research expenditures - _ _ _ _ _ 15,147,966 15,147,966 13,207,566 
Scholarship/ellowship transfers — 315,000 - _ 108,555 423,555 - — 423,555 202,500 
Amortization of deferred expenses - 557,940 —_ — — 557,940 — 557,940 557,940 
Vanier Library construction costs - 3,500,000 _ - _ 3,500,000 - 3,500,000 _ 
Land assembly cost - 5,029,189 _ - _ 5,029,189 - 5,029,189 — 
Concert hall construction costs - 1,894,016 - _ _ 1,894,016 _ 1,894,016 1,744,000 
Transfers to research funds 175,100 - - - 40,000 215,100 _ 215,100 30,000 
Transfers to accounts held in trust - = = = - _ 763,630 763,630 590,494 
Transters to other funds 112,204 195,100 _ 60,998 111,042 479,344 - 479,344 295,084 
Travel and development expenses 242,393 — _ _ - 242,393 1,374,409 1,616,802 1,270,131 
Other expenditures 149,555 40,000 310 7,183 95,404 292,452 = 292,452 123,248 
680,752 11,531,245 310 730,297 392,034 13,334,638 17,286,005 30,620,643 18,666,823 
Balance at May 31 $5,828,857 $10,628,831 $655,002 $4,879,058 $1,819,208 $23,810,956 $11,101,213 $34,912,169 $38,324,970 
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for accumulated vacations. 
Inventory valuation 

Inventories of bookstore and other materials are valued at the lower of 
cost and net realizable value, cost being determined by the retail cost 
method. Provision is made for slow-moving and obsolete inventories. 


Deferred charges and prepaid expenses 
Deferred charges and prepaid expenses are generally charged to 
operations in the subsequent year. 


Capital expenditure grants and subsidies 

Capital expenditure grants are accounted for upon Order-in-Council of 
the Province of Quebec. These grants are funded in due course by the 
issue of long-term debt to be subsidized from funds voted annually by 
the legislature of the Province of Quebec for this purpose. 

Capital expenditure grants are recorded in the Capital Fund equity ac- 
count. The capital portion of subsidies is recognized upon issue of the 
long-term debt and it is recorded net of the Capital Fund equity account. 


Fixed assets 

Fixed assets are valued as follows: 

¢ Land is valued at cost; 

¢ Buildings are initially valued at cost and are revalued every 50 
years; 

* Building alterations and improvements are capitalized and written 
off after one year; 

¢ Furniture and equipment is valued at cost and is written off after 15 
years; 

¢ The full cost of library acquisitions is charged against revenue of 
the Operating Fund in the year of purchase and an amount equal to 
the full cost is added to the value of fixed assets shown in the Capi- 
tal Fund and credited to capital equity; 

* Improvements to leased premises are capitalized and written off to 
operations over the terms of the related leases; 

¢ Depreciation, other than the above reductions, is not recorded in 
the accounts; 

¢ Interest is capitalized on real estate yet to be funded by restricted 
funds. The interest cost is imputed based on the rate of interest in 
effect on the University’s outstanding bank loans. 


2. Change in accounting policy 

During the year, the University changed its method of accounting for 
vacation pay from a cash basis to an accrual basis, in order to comply 
with the recommendations of the Canadian Institute of Chartered Ac- 
countants with respect to non-profit organizations. 

This change has been applied retroactively and has resulted in an in- 
crease of $3,000,000 in the accumulated operating deficit and accounts 
payable as at May 31, 1989. The entire amount was applicable to prior 
year-ends and has been reflected in the statement of changes in fund 
balances - Operating Fund. 

The accrual for the year ended May 31, 1990 is $3,000,000. 


3.Accounts receivable 
Operating Fund 1990 1989 
Tuition and education fees, less 








allowance for doubtful accounts $ 158,006 $ 181,763 
Services, advances and other 1,265,337 1,355,426 
$ 1,423,343 $ 1,537,189 
Restricted Funds 
Natural Sciences and Engineering 
Research Council grants $ 3,725,862 $ 3,587,274 
Formation de chercheurs et aide 
a la recherche 396,602 _ 
Medical Research Council of Canada 211,809 213,813 
Interest receivable 846,248 462,590 
$ 5,180,521 $ 4,263,677 
4.Due from (due to) Province of Quebec 1990 1989 
Operating Fund 
Prior year operating grant $— $ 2,069,000 
Current year operating grant (485,100 1,794,000 
$ 485,100! $ 3,863,000 
Capital Fund 
Capital grants $17,691,747 $16,142,020 
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5. Inventories 
1990 : 1989. 
Bookstores 
Books $1,003,309 $1,179,264 
Supplies 169,037 196,942 
1,172,346 1,376,206 
Stationery and supplies 84,251 66,057 
Computer 22,516 33,017 
Fine arts bookstore 116,907 116,144 
$1,396,020 $1,591,424 
6. Deferred charges and prepaid expenses 
1990 1989 
Deferred charges 
Capital campaign expenditures (a) $1,115,881 $1,673,821 
Bi-energy conversion costs (b) 236,682 351,369 
Interest on bank loans 315,464 92,964 
Executive MBA program - renovation costs (c) 9,571 81,296 
Continuing education - renovation costs (d) 89,824 ~_ 
1,767,422 2,199,450 
Prepaid expenses 
Rent 583,401 547,978 
Payroll 331,738 345,619 
CSST insurance 201,123 175,501 
Municipal taxes 176,596 136,080 
Other expenses and deposits 273,796 194,578 
1,566,654 1,399,756 
$3,334,076 $3,599,206 


a) Capital campaign expenditures are amortized and charged to the 
operations of the capital campaign over a period of 48 months 
which commenced on June 1, 1988. During the year, the Univer- 
sity recorded amortization of $557,940. 

b) Bi-energy conversion costs are charged to operations over a 
period of 48 months after the completion of the construction. 
During the year, the University recorded amortization of $120,119. 

c) Renovation costs for premises used by the Executive MBA pro- 
gram are charged to the operations of the program over a period 
of three years which commenced on September 1, 1987. Amor- 
tization amounted to $75,000 during the year. 

d) Renovation costs for premises used by the Continuing Education 
program are charged to the operations of the program over a 
period of five years which commenced on October 30, 1989. 
Amortization amounted to $22,000 during the year. 
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7. Fixed assets 
Fixed assets are as follows: 


1990 1989 follows: 
Land ' $13,965,822 $13,965,822 1990 1989 
Buildings 69,243,795 60,949,246 — Unrestricted revenue 
Building alterations and improvements 3,118,863 1,899,784 Province of Quebec operating grant $124,388,900  $111,567,000 
Furniture and equipment 43,763,898 36,358,030 Student services 1,253,000 1,160,000 
Library collection 34,246,258 31,692,953 : 
$164,338,636  $144,865,835 Restricted revenue 
Actions structurantes 1,561,000 623,000 
Changes during the year Perfectionnement 60,000 = 
Additions $127,262,900 . $113,350,000 
Buildings $ 8,294,549 $ 8,859,194 
Building alterations and improvements 3,118,863 1,899,784 The operating grants for the year ended May 31, 1990 have been es- 
Furniture and equipment 7,813,107 6,266,270 timated based on the amounts received as at May 31, 1990. 
Acquisition of library volumes 2,553,305 1,805,060 
21,779,824 18,830,308 10. Commitments 
a. Lease agreements 
Reductions Lease agreements having an initial or remaining term of more 
Building alterations and improvements 1,899,784 1,682,366 than one year exist for premises and equipment. The rental pay- 
Furniture and equipment 407,239 604,896 ments for the next five years ending on May 31 are as follows: 
2,307,023 2,287,262 
1991 $6,174,905 
Net increase $ 19,472,801 $ 16,543,046 1992 3,833,204 





As at May 31, 1989, interest capitalized amounted to $368,750 and an 
additional amount of $920,877 was capitalized during the year. 


8. Long-term debt 


13 1/4% Series “E” bonds maturing on 
December 20, 2008 

10 3/4%, 11%, 11 1/2%, 12 1/4% 
Series “F” bonds repayable in two 
varying instalments maturing 


1990 


$10,000,000 


1989 


$10,000,000 


9.Province of Quebec operating grants 
Total operating grants from the Province of Quebec are recorded as 


1993 1,814,937 
1994 1,162,120 
1995 95,839 

$13,081,005 


Current government policy is to partially provide for such rentals 
in the operating grants. 


b. Sir George Williams Campus project 
During 1990, the University signed a contract in the amount of 
$46,663,000 for the construction of the downtown library complex. 


on March 21, 1995/2005 

10 1/4%, 10 1/2%, 11% 
Series “G” bonds repayable in three 
varying instalments maturing 
on March 26, 1991/1996/2006 

. 10% Series “H” bonds maturing on 
November 12, 1996 

8% debentures repayable in four equal 
annual instalments of $560,000 

5 1/8% mortgage loan from Canada Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation, repayable in 
semi-annual payments of $52,622 including 
interest to March 1, 2014 

9 1/4%, 9 5/8% Series 1 bonds maturing 
on March 23, 2003 

11 1/4% Series 2 bonds maturing on 
September 1, 2008 

10 1/4%, 10 3/4% Series 3 bonds repayable 
in two varying instalments maturing on 
November 16, 1993 and 1998 

10 1/2%, Series 4 bonds maturing on 
March 1, 1995 


6,515,000 10,497,000 As at May 31, 1990, this.contract was not completed. This project 


will be funded by: the capital campaign and the government. 


11. Comparative figures 
Certain 1989 figures have been reclassified to conform with the 
presentation adopted in 1990. 


9,000,000 9,000,000 


6,000,000 6,000,000 


2,240,000 2,800,000 


1,443,936 1,474,018 


15,000,000 15,000,000 


5,000,000 5,000,000 


7,000,000 7,000,000 
10,000,000 = 
$72,198,936 $66,771,018 


Hingston Hall is pledged as security for the repayment of the mortgage 
loan from Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 

The subsidies granted to the University by the Province of Quebec for 
the repayment of long-term debt have been assigned to the respective 
creditors. 

Series 1 bonds may be redeemed on March 23, 1993 upon exercise of 
the holders’ rights. 


The repayments of the principal for the next five years including full 
redemption of Series. 1 bonds on March 23, 1993 will be as follows: 

1991 $3,313,643 
1992 593,285 
1993 15,595,013 
1994 2,171,830 
1995 13,778,742 

$35,452,513 
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Convention will bring together 


brightest scientific minds 





The 59th convention of the Associa- 
tion canadienne-francgaise pour 
l’avancement des sciences (ACFAS) is 
an event which brings together 
Québec’s best and brightest scientific 
minds. Concordia will be well-repre- 
sented at the meeting, which takes place 
at the Université de Sherbrooke from 
May 21 to 24, with several of its profes- 
sors in attendance. 


At press time, at least 15 Concordia 
professors were scheduled to give 
presentations. In all, about 125 seminars 
and presentations will be given at the 
convention, most of them by Québec 
university professors and researchers. 


Though most topics will focus on the 
scientific, Christian Gohel, an ACFAS 
coordinator, said literature, philosophy, 
history, theology and even dance willbe 
discussed. 

Liaison Director Peter Regimbald said 
Concordia will have a kiosk at the con- 
vention to promote both the 
University’s research centres and its 
graduate programmes. Maurice Cohen, 
Vice-Rector Institutional Relations and 
Finance, is an ACFAS councillor. 

ACFAS’ 4,000 membership is mostly 
drawn from Québec universities, but 
business leaders, politicians, civil ser- 
vants and artists have signed up to at- 
tend the convention, many from 
different parts of Canada and the 
United States. ACFAS also has 
European delegates, including the 1980 
recipient of the Nobel Prize for 
Medicine, Jean Dausset of France. 


Astrophysicist Hubert Reeves 
will soeak at the Concert Hall 


Astrophysicist Hubert Reeves will lecture on “Space Exploration and Knowledge 
of the Universe” on May 30 at the Loyola Concert Hall. 


The 5:30 p.m. speech is part of a series of space lectures sponsored by the 
Chambre de Commerce de Montréal Metropolitain Aerospace Committee, Oer- 
likon Aerospace, CAE, Spar, Bombardier Canadair and Byers Casgrain. 


Reeves works in the astrophysics section of the Centre nucléaire de Saclay in 


Saclay, Gif-sur-Yvette, France. 


Mark Craig, manager of the National Aeronautics and Space Administration’s 
Lunar Mars programme, spoke last month. Other speakers include James T. Rose, 
assistant administrator for NASA commercial programmes, and Gen. Jean-Loup 
Chrétien, manager of the French astronauts programme. 


Cost of each lecture is $12 for Chamber members, $16 for non-members and $8 


for students. 


Reservations may be made by calling Johanne Quinault at 288-9090. 





Taking care of business 
getting difficult for reporters 





According to finance reporter Ronald 
Lebel of The Gazette, taking care of busi- 
ness isn’t as easy as it used to be. 

Invited to speak to a group of Concor- 
dia journalism students recently, Lebel 
said the business community and the 
media have had an adversarial relation- 
ship for the last five years. 

“Business people see the journalists as 
if they were out to get them,” said Lebel. 
“Companies are more secretive and it is 
becoming more difficult to even get an 
interview. The recession has only made 
things worse.” 

Lebel attributes this hesitancy to the 
fact that over the years, journalists have 
become more skeptical and critical of 
the tactics used in the business world. 
That has made reporters more aggres- 
sive in their reporting, which in turn has 


made companies reluctant to cooperate 
with them. 


“Even the public relations people 
aren’t helpful at all,” he said. 
Companies’ proverbial use of 
doublespeak in their press releases and 
their failure to disclose information 
have pushed business reporters to use 
other resources. “We just have to do 
more digging.” 

“More digging” implies relying on 
other sources of information such as 
data banks, leaders of labour organiza- 
tions or securities analysts. 


“But even the analysts usually see the 
company in favourable terms. Afterall, 
they’re basically trying to promote the 
company’s stock.” 


As for the province's political climate, 
Lebel is careful before predicting its 
eventual effects on business. 


“Experts have predicted that there 
will be a period of economic adjustment 
which may be difficult, but a lot of busi- 

See BUSINESS page 11 


by Sharon Bishin 


The Public Relations Department subscribes to clipping and transcription 
services that monitor the media nationwide for items relating to Concordia. 
About 30 items a week are received with information about our faculty, students 
and staff. 


Some weeks, the material falls into natural groupings of subject matter. This 
month, | was struck by the variety of publications that wrote about Concordia. 
From small towns to large cities, the editors in Canada seemed to find our 
faculty, students, staff and graduates particularly newsworthy. Here’s a sample: 


... The Edmonton Journal quoted Political Science’s Blair Williams about his 
report, published by the Canada West Foundation, on Canada’s viability as a 
nation-state. (He was also a guest on TV and radio shows this month.) 


... Saskatoon’s The Sheaf mentioned former music student Charles Gagnon, 
while Fredericton’s The Brunswickian noted that Chengiah Ragaven (Sociol- 
ogy & Anthropology) would be chairing a panel on literature for a “Women and 
Developmentin Africa” seminar. He was also quoted in The Gazette concerning 
multiculturalism and racism. 


. In the Medicine Hat News, Anastasio Anastasopoulos’(Economics) 
opinion was sought for an article about the Québec Liberal Party and the Allaire 
Report. 


... Le Progrés-Echo, from Rimouski, profiled Fine Arts’ (Painting & Drawing) 
Russell T. Gordon and his work, which was on display at Le Musée regional 
de Rimouski. 


... The Watchman, published in Lachute, profiled grad Margaret Cooke. While 
studying for an MSc, she won a Québec Agricultural Research Scholarship for 
her work in tissue culturing techniques. 


... Victoriaville’s La Nouvelle wrote about Ragi Ibrahim’s (Biology) work with 
the canola plant and Le Soleil in Québec City profiled Concordia student Mario 
Dumont, who is the new head of the youth wing of the Québec Liberal Party. 


... The Toronto Globe & Mail mentioned Concordia in two April editions: alumna 
Mags Kandis was highlighted in one, Commerce’s Executive MBA 
programme in the other. 


... Economic’s Jon Breslaw and Marketing's Michel Laroche were both 
mentioned in La Presse, while a Le Devoirarticle about the Centre de recherche 
informatique de Montréal (CRIM) quoted its founder, Vice-Rector Services 
Charles Giguere. 


. The Gazette ran numerous items about Concordia people; including 
Clarence Bain (Decision Sciences), Taylor Buckner (Sociology & Anthropol- 
ogy), student Eddie-Joe Janiszewski, Ingrid Komery (Sports Medicine), 
Frederic Krantz (Liberal Arts), Sherene Razack (Simone de Beauvoir), Bill 
Sellers (Exercise Science) and Danette Steele (Concordia Women’s Centre). 


... Several trade magazines, such as Québec Home & School News, Protect 
Yourself, and Computing Canada, also mentioned us in their publications. 


... Meanwhile, on the airwaves, Guy Lachapelle (Political Science) and Margie 
Mendell (School of Community & Public Affairs) were both interviewed recently. 


The Public Relations Department issues a ‘MEDIAFAX’ sheet every week that 
provides story and interview ideas to local media. If you would like to submit an 
interesting project or personality, please contact me at 848-4884. 
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A winter cross-country bike trek for the homeless 





Riding headlong into the winds of change 


by Ray Beauchemin 


hen John Green pulls 

away from Saint John’s, 

Nfld., on his mountain 

bike this October, he’ll be 

riding into strong head- 
winds — those of political and social 
change. 

Green, a 27-year-old Applied Social 
Science student, will make the trek from 
St. John’s to Victoria, B.C., on a six- 
month, dead-of-winter trip to raise 
awareness of the plight of homeless 
people. He’ll be stopping at major cities 
along the way, garnering support for 
Progressions Canada, which Green said 
would be the first foundation to combat 
the root problems behind homelessness 
at the national level. 

Previous attempts to address home- 
lessness at the national or provincial 
level have focused on housing, which is 
not so much the cause as itis asymptom 
of homelessness. 


Different types of homelessness 


There are different types of homeless- 
ness, Green said. “There are the chronic 
homeless, the temporary homeless. It’s 
hard to pinpoint what homelessness is. 
It touches on women’s issues, it touches 
on issues of housing, child abuse, un- 
employment, the recession. We’re 
trying to let people know that this is not 
a situation where [the homeless’] first 
choice in life was to be out on the 
street.” 

The homeless are most often “repre- 
sented by people in Metro stations look- 
ing for money, but there are families 
that are homeless, people with univer- 
sity educations, people out there be- 
cause of cutbacks by the federal and 
provincial governments to psychiatric 
hospitals.” 

The government is less likely to 
release negative information and that 
translates into problems Progressions 


organizers have been facing. “It’s very 
difficult to find out, for example, the 
number of shelters across Canada.” 


It also means that there’s no accurate 
count of how many homeless people 
there actually are in the country. Ac- 
cording to a 1987 survey by the 
Canadian Council for Social Develop- 
ment, 1 per cent of the population is 
homeless but that figure is outdated. In 
Montréal, Green said, a conservative es- 
timate is between 8,000 and 12,000. 
Some urban groups have estimated it 
less conservatively at 15,000 to 20,000. 


Green said lack of information is what 
has led to society’s misunderstanding 
of “what’s happening out there” and 
what they can do to help. 


1992 Year of Homeless 


“We want to let people know there are 
methods of helping. They don’t have to 
feel helpless. This effort is just a start, to 
give people information.” 

The timing of the cross-country trip is 
meant to coincide with the United 
Nation’s designation of 1992 as the In- 
ternational Year of the Homeless. 


Riding a bicycle from sea to sea at the 
coldest time of the year makes a point 
in itself: people will have to take notice 
of such an audacious plan. Once he has 
their attention, he can address ways in 
which people can help “bring on social 
change.” 


One obstacle, Green said, is that most 
people are trained to look for profes- 
sionals to handle problems. “To a cer- 
tain degree that’s true, but we also have 
a responsibility.” 

The organizers of the cycling cam- 
paign, “Against the Wind,” is a coali- 
tion of volunteers. Among them are 
Concordia staff members, professors 
and students involved in various 
aspects of Green’s trip or the inaugura- 
tion of Progressions. Other volunteers 
have links with legal organizations, 
conduct research, or have offered cy- 
cling and fund-raising expertise. 


Alumni calls for nominations 
in Recognition Programme 


Nominations for the four Alumni 
Recognition Awards are being accepted 
by the Alumni Office. The Alumni 
Recognition Programme, now in its 
second year, honours valuable volun- 
teer contributions of numerous alumni, 
students and friends of Concordia and 
its founding institutions. The awards 
will be presented at a special banquet 
November 28. 

The categories are: 

The Award of Merit: Awarded to an 
alumnus/a who has demonstrated a 
lifetime contribution of outstanding 
service to the Association, University 
and community. 

The Distinguished Service Award: 
Given to an alumnus/a who has 
demonstrated an ongoing commitment 


and service to the Association and 
University. 

The Honourary Life Membership: 
Awarded to a non-graduate who has 
demonstrated an ongoing commitment 
and service to the Association and 
University. 

The Outstanding Student Award: 
Given to a _ student who has 
demonstrated leadership qualities 
while contributing to student life. 

Nomination forms are available at the 
Alumni Office, 1463 Bishop St., Room 
102, or by calling Gabrielle Korn at 848- 
3817. Nominations must be accom- 
panied by the nominee’s curriculum 
vitae and a written statement of the 
nominee’s contributions. The deadline 
for nominations is noon, June 28. 
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Student puts Kids in Action 


for dynamic children’s theatre 


Nathalie Gauthier, a Concordia student in the Faculty of Fine Arts, combines her two 
fields of study, Theatre and Education, to run a successful theatre company for young 
people called “Kids in Action” in the West Island. 


This year, Kids in Action will present Fiddler on the Roof from May 29 to June 2 at the 
Casgrain Theatre at John Abbott College in Ste-Anne-de-Bellevue in a Gala Theatre 
Weekend. The Gala will put the spotlight on 178 West Island youths in three different 
productions including Fiddler on the Roof, Up the Down Staircase and Kidz through 
the Ages. 


Fiddler on the Roofwill also be staged at the Centaur Theatre in a benefit performance 
from June 28 to 30. Last year’s production of Bye Bye Birdie received rave reviews 
from children and adults alike. 


For more information about Kids In Action performances, contact Margo Heron at 
631-6533. — DGV 
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Building on the success of last year’s Homestay Programme 


___ by Silvia Cademartori 


For most students, 
HOST SWEETHOST the coming of 
autumn signals a 
new school year 
and a return to the 
classroom. For in- 
ternational students 
coming to Concor- 
dia for the first time, 
it can be a time of 
uncertainty and isolation, trying to ad- 
just to a new country and different cus- 
toms. 

Claudette Fortier, Concordia Interna- 
tional Student Adviser, introduced the 
Homestay Programme last year to help 
ease the strain of being alone in a 
foreign country. A total of 74 interna- 
tional students were placed with 
Canadian hosts for one week between 
the first week of August and mid-Sep- 
tember. 

Fortier said the idea of a Homestay 
Programme came to her after meeting 
with the International Women’s Sup- 
port Group at Concordia. 

“T realized that all the students talked 
about problems they faced during their 
first few days in Canada,” Fortier said. 
“They were alone and had no support 
and felt isolated and disoriented. Their 
education at Concordia started off on 
the wrong foot. So I asked them if it 
would have made a difference if they 
had stayed with a Canadian host 
during their first week here, and they all 
answered yes. So the programme was 
born.” 

Fourteen faculty members, four staff 
members and seven students were 
hosts last year, greeting students from 
such countries as Japan, Zimbabwe, 
China, Indonesia and from Europe. 
These are some of their experiences: 

Sociology Professor Taylor Buckner 
and his wife Jennifer hosted Japanese 
psychology student Tamiko Yoshi- 
katwa. 





HOMESTAY PROGRAMME 


“We were delighted to see her. It was 
a great rush,” said Buckner. “We tried to 
figure out what her likes and her dis- 
likes were and introduce her to our life- 
style. It may have been a shock for her. 


“She saw me doall the cooking, which 
is not the normal Japanese male thing to 
do,” said Buckner, who has lived in 
Japan. “My wife is a stockbroker, so she 
leaves early in the morning and comes 
back late at night, the way a Japanese 
man would. When my phone line went 
down shortly after Tamiko arrived, the 
repair person was a woman.” 


“That never happens in Japan,” said 
Yoshikatwa, who studied English in the 
United States for a few months. “It was 
very nice for me to see that, especially a 
man cooking dinner.” 


Electric stoves and numerous 
bathrooms in her hosts’ home were also 
a surprise. 

Dorcas Kandawavika of Zimbabwe is 
an Economics student at Concordia. 
She spent her first week in Montréal 
with the family of Nicole Saltiel, Assis- 
tant Coordinator, Environmental 
Health and Safety. 


“My first weekend here, they took me 
apple-picking and mountain climbing 
with their three children. In my country, 

See HOMESTAY page 10 


Last year, the Homestay Programme wel- 
comed 74 international students. Among 
them, Japanese student Asako Chinen (top, 
centre) with her hosts Lesley and Helen Rus- 
sell from the Inter-Varsity Christian Fellow- 
ship; and, (below, second from left) Sindile 
Moitse from Lesotho, with her host family, 
English Department Chair Gerald 
Auchinachie, his wife Olive and their daughter 
Lisa. 





Adviser aims to ease the transition 


“Everything seems to be different: the physical 
environment, the academic system, peoples’ be- 
haviour ... You experience a feeling of loss, you 
feel lonely and you find it difficult to meet people. 
You think no one is interested in you or seems 


to care.” — international student 
For international students coming to 
Concordia for the first time, adapting to 
life in Québec can be very difficult — 
until they meet Claudette Fortier, Inter- 
national Students Adviser and Director 
of Concordia’s Homestay Programme. 


“Adapting means being open to new 
patterns of behaviour, new values and 
attitudes without losing your own,” 
said Fortier, emphasizing that interna- 


tional students are encouraged to retain 
their values and their culture. 


Cultural differences 


“Lalways try to put myself in the other 
person’s shoes. Look at someone 
through their culture, use their glasses. 
I try not to judge their behaviour, but to 
find out why they behave the way they 
do.” 

That open attitude is a two-way street, 
Fortier said. Students from Western cul- 
tures should be more aware of interna- 
tional students and international 
students should make an effort to meet 
and understand Canadians, she said. 

“International students must realize 
that at Concordia, which is a multicul- 
tural environment, students may not 


necessarily know that you are from 
abroad unless you introduce yourself as 
an international student. It’s not easy, 
but someone has to make the first 
move.” 

Fortier obtained her Psychology de- 
gree from the Université de Sherbrooke 
and made the move toward familiariz- 
ing herself with the multicultural com- 
munity soon after she came to 
Montréal. 

“T realized that a great proportion of 
the population in Montréal is from dif- 
ferent cultural backgrounds. I or- 
ganized international student exchange 
programmes for high school students 
and trained volunteers for international 
development projects.” 

After working for several years with 

See ADVISER page 10 





What is the 
Homestay 
Programme? 


Concordia welcomed more than 1,000 
international students from 90 countries 
this academic year. To cushion the initial 
shock of living and studying in acompletely 
new environment, especially for students 
from non-Western cultures, the Interna- 
tional Students Office developed the 
Homestay Programme. It gives interna- 
tional students the opportunity to stay with 
a Canadian host for a one-week period. 


The week-long stay usually occurs 
before the school year begins, from August 
to mid-September, and allows the students 
to become accustomed to Concordia and 
a Canadian way oflife in a “safe zone.” The 
host’s home is a friendly environment 
where the students can learn the basics of 
life in Montréal, without pressure, such as 
how to get around the city using public 
transportation, where to buy food and 
clothes, how to prepare for a Canadian 
winter. 


Both the host and the student ex- 
perience reciprocal benefits by being in- 
volved in the Homestay Programme. For 
the students, it is a chance to sample 
Canadian culture and customs with people 
who are willing to help them. For the hosts, 
itis a unique opportunity to learn about the 
customs and values of the students they 
host. 


Research shows that international stu- 
dents who participate in such programmes 
adjust better to their new surroundings and 
work harder to integrate themselves into 
the new country. 


As hosts are not paid, the Homestay 
programme is not a financial burden on the 
University. International Student Adviser 
Claudette Fortier gives much of the credit 
for the programme's success to the Inter- 
Varsity Christian Fellowship, whose man- 
date is, in part, to help international 
students in Canada. Some of last year’s 
hosts were members of the Fellowship. 

— Marc Lanteigne 
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University dedicates itself 
to the enhancement of Research 


Concordia has made official its 
dedication to research, scholarship and 
creative activity with the presentation 
of a discussion paper to Senate titled 
“The Enhancement of Research at Con- 
cordia University.” The document was 
prepared by the Senate Research Com- 
mittee and approved by the Senate 
Committee on Academic Planning and 
Priorities. 

In an memo to Secretary of Senate 
John Noonan, Rose Sheinin, Vice-Rec- 
tor Academic, said, “this document 
seeks to put forward proposals for 
promoting and developing a coherent 
and dynamic research effort at Conco- 
rdia.” 


Some topics of discussion presented 
in the paper include Concordia’ man- 
date to create, critique, extend and dis- 
seminate knowledge which entails the 
pursuit of research in a wide range of 
disciplines and across disciplinary 
lines. Graduate Studies has been pin- 
pointed as a key component in this mis- 
sion. 


Also, the document identifies the lack 
of development of research at Concor- 
dia with suggestions for remedying that 
problem. More important, “The Enhan- 
cement of Research at Concordia 
University” sets priorities, strategies 
and ways to implement them. 

— Donna Varrica 


Overstimulation makes reading 
faster, easier and relaxing 


The concept of vestibular stimulation 
may sound more like a high-tech en- 
gineering project than an educational 
process, but it can help people improve 
their reading abilities. 

Educational Technology Research As- 
sociate A.J. Kirshner has studied the 
method for several years and has found 
that two out of three subjects increase 
their reading speed and maintain com- 
prehension after a two-minute exercise 
that increases stimulation. This helps to 
focus attention and increase motor 
(muscle) performance. 

But what is vestibular stimulation? 
The vestibular system controls body 
balance. Overstimulation, such as spin- 
ning until the subject is dizzy, causes 
some individuals to increase their read- 
ing speed while maintaining com- 
prehension. 

“You don’t have to be a physiologist 
to appreciate the effect of the vestibular 


system. Dance and sports provide these 
pleasurable vestibular currents. The 
amusement park sells this as recreation. 
The merry-go-round operates at 15 
degrees of angular motion per second. 
The Scenic Railway provides 360 
degrees per second,” Kirshner said. 


Kirshner’s two-minute exercise is 
easily self-administered. The subject 
takes half a reading comprehension test 
and records the time in seconds that it 
took him/her to complete it. Then the 
subject spins until he/she is dizzy, rests 
and completes the second half of the 
exercise. The results are then turned in 
to the Educational Technology Office 
(H-549). All results are confidential. 


Kirshner is looking to expand his ex- 
perimentation over a wider range of sub- 
jects. If you are interested, contact him or 
Education Professor Richard Schmid at 
848-2019. — DGV 





¢ HOMESTAY continued from page 9 


apple-picking is not done for fun, it’s an 
actual job people get paid for, but I en- 
joyed it,” Kandawavika said. 

“The moment I learned that I was 
going to be staying with a family, I was 
relieved and relaxed because I didn’t 
have to worry about what I was going 
to eat or where I was going to sleep the 
first night,” said Kandawavika. 

Homestay hosts are responsible for 
providing students with room and 
board for the week, but many hosts go 
well beyond providing the bare neces- 
sities. The Buckners invited Yoshikatwa 
to spend a second week with them be- 
cause her dorm room wasn’t ready and 
asked her to spend Thanksgiving Day 
with them. Many families hosted more 


than one student. Some took on the role 
of tour guide, showing off Montréal. 

“I took five Dutch students on a tour 
up St. Laurent Blvd., down St. Denis St. 
to Chinatown, to the Old Port and the 
Notre Dame Basilica. They really en- 
joyed the tour,” said Robert Pinet, a 
Concordia student who works part- 
time for the University. 

Pinet hosted a Dutch student in his 
small studio apartment, proving that it 
doesn’t matter where the student stays 
but how welcome she/he is made to 
feel. 

For more information about the Homestay 
Programme, visit the International Stu- 
dents Office at 2135 Mackay St., or call 
848-3516. 
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Interculture Canada and the Organisa- 
tion canadienne pour la solidarité et le 
developpement, she joined Concordia. 
Later this summer, the Homestay 
programme which she developed, will 
enter its second year. The programme 
allows international students to spend 
their first week in Canada with a host 
family from Concordia. (See accom- 
panying articles.) 

The programme gives both the host 


and the student the opportunity to learn 
about another culture, which Fortier 
said is important. 

“Tam very interested in people from 
other countries. It’s enriching to talk to 
people from diverse cultural back- 
grounds. It makes me reflect on my own 
values and I learn to appreciate cultural 
differences.” 

— Franka van den Hende, with addition- 
al reporting by Ray Beauchemin 





¢ HISTORY continued from page 2 


ment of social class, first introduced by 
Karl Marx and taught at Concordia by 
social historians has, in part, redressed 
this. 

“History from below is one of 
Concordia’s strengths.” 

For example, Schade suggested that 
the Renaissance was no renaissance for 
women. In fact, women lost power 
during this period. The latter half of the 
19th century, however, could be 
regarded as the Renaissance of middle- 
class Western women. The vulcaniza- 
tion of rubber in the 1840s, which made 
the production of condoms and birth 
control possible, paved the way, in part, 
for the the feminist movement. 

“Historically significant events for 
women, such as the spread of birth con- 
trol, may not be the same events that are 
historically significant to men.” 


Changing composition 
of student body 


Alongside the bibliographical re- 
search, the project will present a series 


of speakers on the issues related to the 
inclusion of marginalized groups into 
history. Some will come from the U.S. 
where such universities as Stanford and 
Duke have been dealing with the ques- 
tion for a number of years. 


In many ways, said Schade, the chan- 
ges in universities reflect the changed 
composition of the student body over 
the past 30 years. In California, as 
women, blacks, and Americans of 
hispanic and oriental origin found their 
way into the university, the exclusion of 
these groups in much of the curricula 
became evident. 


Schade said Concordia, where the stu- 
dent population is multicultural and al- 
most evenly split between women and 
men (women make up 52 per cent of the 
student population, according to 1990 
figures), is well placed to develop 
material for a more inclusive curricula. 


“Universities don’t exist in vacuums. 
If we, as a society, are interested in 
minority rights, then weneed to know 
the history of those minorities.” 





¢ THEATRE continued from page 1 


money to develop a summer Integra- 
tion Through Theatre Arts Institute at 
Concordia. 

“We are all aware of the value of par- 
ticipating in drama and theatre. 
Politicians spend vast sums of money 
on image management consultants to 
learn various forms of presentation. The 
problem is that whenever a person with 
disabilities is engaged in theatre arts, it 
is called therapy. This is unfair,” Warren 
said. 


Avoid clinical environment 


Warren and his colleague George 
Mager hope to avoid creating a clinical 
environment as they develop models 
this summer by which persons with dis- 
abilities can be integrated into the 
theatre arts. Mager is an educational 
psychologist at McGill with a dance and 
theatre background. 

“We want to create an environment in 
which participants don’t feel they are 
being put upon,” Warren said. 

The creation of the institute is the 
result of a pilot project held last sum- 
mer. Among the 30 participants last 
year were teachers, lecturers and 
resource persons. One-third were per- 
sons with disabilities. 

The three-week summer institute is 
what Warren calls a “theatre laboratory 


—a chance to test out things we’ve been 
working on through the year.” 


The Seagram Fund will be used to hire 
attendants, technical assistants and to 
do research on similar models such as 
the Institute on Integration at McGill 
and the Rehabilitation Studies Summer 
Institute at the University of Calgary. 
The institute also has plans to develop 
street theatre with large-scale puppets 
attached to wheelchairs. 


Closely allied to the summer institute 
is Theatre 50/50, which puts into prac- 
tice what the institute preaches. A 
recent production of Paradiso Stultorum 
at the Chameleon Theatre on the Loyola 
Campus was the fourth production by 
the theatre company since its founding 
in 1988. A fifth production will be 
mounted this summer at the institute. 


“We made a decision early on that we 
didn’t want to do theatre of the ghetto, 
something that would enforce negative 
aspects of an individual’s life. Rather, 
we’d look at the potential ef the theatre 
as an artistic forum in terms of elevating 
the individual behind his/her ability,” 
Warren said. “The focus of every show 
is on artistry not on disability.” 


There are no prerequisites to join the 
group. Integrative theatre builds no 
barriers, it only attempts to take them 
down. 





¢ STATEMENT continued from page 1 


ment specify Concordia is an 
anglophone institution in order to dif- 
ferentiate it from other universities. 

Psychology Professor Tannis Ar- 
buckle-Maag, who sat on the SCAPP 
sub-committee that developed the 
statement, said it shows that “we have 
goals here, that Concordia would like to 
be a place that strives for ‘superior 
teaching supported by the best possible 
research, scholarship and creative ac- 
tivity.” 

She suggested that should individual 
Faculties develop their own mission 


statements, “this [mission statement] 
should guide your planning, providing 
the framework within which you 
should evaluate” Faculties’ goals. 

Associate Vice-Rector Academic (Re- 
search), Jack Lightstone, said the state- 
ment is “not a marketing tool. What we 
are will always be larger and broader 
than a mission statement.” 

With Senate approval, the mission 
statement was then recommended for 
approval by the Board of Governors at 
a scheduled meeting last evening. The 
decision was not available at press time. 


¢ The BACK PAGE continued 


CONCERT HALL . 





THE CONCORDIA CONCERT HALL 


The Concert Hall is located at 7141 Sherbrooke St. W. Admission is free to all concerts. 
(except where indicated.) Information: 848-7928. 


THURSDAY, MAY 16 


Thierry Prieur, Piano. Diploma Recital. Time: 8 
p.m. 


FRIDAY, MAY 17 


Jia Yu Xie, Piano. Diploma Recital. Time: 8 p.m. 


SATURDAY, MAY 18 


Pamela Korman, Piano. Doctoral Recital. Time: 8 
p.m. 


SUNDAY, MAY 19 


Aleksey Dyachkov, viola, Rental $8. & $5. Time: 
8 p.m. 


TUESDAY, MAY 21 


Montreal Brass Ensemble, under the direction of 
Tom Kenny. Time: 8 p.m. 


FRIDAY, MAY 24 


Aaron Copeland Recital. Time: 8 p.m. 


SATURDAY, MAY 25 


EWHA Women’s University Alumni. Time: 8 p.m. 


TUESDAY, MAY 28 


Gail Issenman, mezzo soprano and Michael Ed- 
ward, piano. Rental $7. & $5. Time: 8 p.m. 


THURSDAY, MAY 30 


Hubert Reeves. Lecture Conference. Time: 8 p.m. 


FRIDAY, MAY 21 
Lyric Opera Company. Rental $15. & $12. Time: 
8:30 p.m. 
SATURDAY, JUNE 1 


Lyric Opera Company. Rental $15. & $12. Time: 
8 p.m. 


FILM 


Conservatory of Cinematographic Art 


Admission: $2.75 per screening. Location: H-110, 
Alumni Auditorium, Henry F. Hall Bldg. (1455 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. W.). Information: 848-3878. 


THURSDAY, MAY 16 
The Devil is a Woman (1935) Joseph von 
Sternberg, at 7 p.m.; Kamouraska (1973) Claude 
Jutra at 9 p.m. 
FRIDAY, MAY 17 
Gilda (1946) Charles Vidor at 7 p.m.; 37.2 Le 
Matin (1986) Jean-Jacques Beineix at 9 p.m. 
SATURDAY, MAY 18 

II Grido (1957) Michelangelo Antonioni, at 7 p.m.; 
Fatal Attraction (1987) Adrian Lyne at 9:15 p.m. 

SUNDAY, MAY 19 
Tirez sur le Pianiste (1960) Francois Truffaut, at 7 
p.m.; Letter from an unknown Woman (1948) Max 
Ophuls at 9 p.m. 

MONDAY, MAY 20 
Les Deux Anglaises et le Continent (1971) Fran- 
cois Truffaut at 8:30 p.m. 

TUESDAY, MAY 21 
Last Tango in Paris (1972) Bernardo Bertolucci at 
8:30 p.m. 

WEDNESDAY, MAY 22 
GERTRUD (1964) Carl Theodor Dreyer at 8:30 
p.m. 

FRIDAY, MAY 24 


Lapeau Douce (1964) Francois Truffaut at 7 p.m.; 


The French Lieutenant's Woman (1981) Karel 
Reisz at 9 p.m. 


SATURDAY, MAY 25 


Woman of the Dunes (1964) Hiroshi Teshigahara, 
at 7 p.m.; Camille Claudel (1988) Bruno Nuytten 
at 9:15 p.m. 


SUNDAY, MAY 26 


Les Amants (1958) Louis Malle, at 7 p.m.; Romeo 
and Juliet (1936) George Cukor at 9 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 29 


Super Companies a National Film Board 
Documentary, directed by Boyce Richardson. 
Time: 7 p.m. Location: Call to confirm. Sponsored 
by the Justice Committee and the McGill James 
Bay Committee. Admission: Donation at the door. 
Discussion with Director following the film. 


ALUMNI ACTIVITIES 


FRIDAY, MAY 24 


Night at the Races 


The Association of Alumni Sir George Williams 
University invites all graduates to join them for an 
evening of action packed excitement. Location: 
Hippodrome Blue Bonnets, 7440 Decarie Blvd. 
Time: Arrive by 6:30 p.m. Price $21. per person 
includes clubhouse admission, full-course dinner, 
racing programme, race named in honour of 
group to be published in racing programme, hos- 
tess service at table. Group parking in front of 
clubhouse $2. per car. Appropriate attire is re- 
quired. Payable to Concordia Alumni. Sorry no 
refunds. 


May 16, 1991 — 11 


Multicultural dates to note 
in the next three weeks 


On Saturday, Haitians mark Flag Day (1803). 


On Sunday, the Portuguese celebrate the Feast of O Senhor Santo Cristo. 
On May 21, Buddhists commemorate Buddha’s anniversary. 

On May 25, Argentinians mark the Revolution of 1810. 

On May 28, some Armenians observe Independence Day (1918). 

On June 2, Italians celebrate the founding of the Republic (1946). 


¢ BUSINESS continued from page 7 


ness people today are less hostile to the 
idea of sovereignty than they used. to 
be.” 


Because there is little foreign control 
on Québec’s economy today, Lebel 
noted that Québec business people 
have become more confident or at least, 
more confident than they were in 1980. 
In fact, a large part of the business world 
is eagerly awaiting a change in politcal 
structure. 


“There is a strong feeling among 
small and medium businesses that 
there has to be a change in political 
institutions. People just feel that the 
political system should be modernized 
to bring it up to date,” he said. 





Acase in point, he said, is the Bank of 
Canada’s holier-than-thou attitude in 
regulating the value of the dollar. 


“Even the government can’t tell this 
bank what to do,” he said. “Its decisions 
are greatly affecting our exports and 
nobody has a say in the matter.” 


As for the recession, Lebel noted that 
a reduction in interest rates would lead 
to more construction, which, in return, 
could have all sorts of positive 
economic spin-offs. However, he did 
have a few last words of advice to stu- 
dents. 


“Maybe this is a good opportunity to 
do one more year of studies. Just until 
this is all over.” 





¢ DEGREES continued from page 5 


change, the University would be 
making a “serious mistake” in a blanket 
change of degree nomenclature. 

Instead, she suggested, the University 
should offer graduates an option: 
master or magisteriate. 

English Professor Katherine Waters, 
who also sat on the committee, said that 
although the idea of choice is “attractive 

. where does choice stop?” She said 








she believed newly coined words are 
difficult to accept at first, but that “we 
will not find ourselves isolated” in its 
use as a degree name. 

Cinema Professor John Locke said the 
University should scrap all the titles 
and grant degrees by their acronyms: 
the abbreviations BA, MA and PhD 
have no sexist connotations what- 
soever. 


Thureday hoe will not publish ior the 7 
next two weeks To make a submission to the Back Pages» 
for the June 6 issue, contact Kevin Ledu ‘no i 








_than noon, wendy June 3. — 





WOMEN’S AGENDA 


Lesbian Studies Coalition of Concordia 


Find out about lesbian perspectives in education! 
Weekly meetings on Mondays at 8 p.m. at the 
Simone de Beauvoir Institute, 2170 Bishop, in the 
Lounge. All lesbians and women, students, faculty 
and staff, welcome. Information: 848-7474. 


THURSDAY, MAY 23 


Simone de Beauvoir Institute 


The Simone de Beauvoir Institute and the Visiting 
Lecturers Committee of Concordia present Dr. 
Marilyn Waring, Political Economist and author of 
lf Women Counted will speak on “Economic In- 
visibility: Women, Peace and Environment.”Time: 
7 p.m. Location: H-110, Alumni Auditorium, Henry 
F. Hall Bldg., 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. 
Admission: $11.75 in advance, $16. at the door. 
Tickets: 844-4780/848-2373. 


UNTIL JUNE 7 


Exhibit 
Defenders of the Land, photographers Barbara & 


Gollob. Location: Kahnawake Cultural Centre. In- 
formation: 638-0880. 





DOCTORAL THESIS 


Doctoral Thesis Defense 


THURSDAY, MAY 16 


Mr. Naser Rabbani-Farani, Doctor of Philosophy, 
at 10 a.m. in H-762-1-2-3, 1455 de Maisonneuve 
Blvd. W. Thesis title: “Prestressed Steel Con- 
tinuous Span Box Girders.” 


TUESDAY, MAY 28 


Mr. Richard Glass, Commerce and Administra- 
tion, at 2 p.m. in H-762-1-2-3, 1455 de Maison- 
neuve Blvd. W. Thesis title: “Opening up the Black 
Box: A Multi-Method Investigation of Expert- 
Novice Differences for a Software Diagnosis Task 
With Implications for DSS Research and Design.” 


CAMPUS MINISTRY 


Campus Ministry 


Campus Ministry is now located at 2496 West 
Broadway, Annex WF. Same phone: 848-3588. 








UNCLASSIFIED 





University Writing Test — 


Tutoring available FREE of charge. Call: 848- 
2321. 


Moving/storage 


Local and Long Distance, Canada/USA. Call 
Steve: 735-8148. 


For Sale 


1990 Honda Civic DX, Red, 2 door hatchback, 
Standard, 32,000 km, Sony AM-FM Radio/Cas- 
sette. Sandra: 848-2465. 


Major Appliances to go! 


4 yr. old GE fridge and Kenmore dryer; Viking 
washer bought in September 1989, Almond 
colour. Must sell. Call 848-4882, leave message. 


Beautiful Dress for Sale 


Graduation or Bridesmaid’s dress. Color: Dusty 
Rose with tapestry, size: 9-11 with shoes, size: 8 
1/2 M. Excellent condition, worn once, purchased 
May 1990. $180./price negotiable. if interested 
call Anne, 848-4851 (Loyola) & 256-4349 (Mes- 
sages). 


House For Rent 


Faculty member going on Sabbatical is interested 
in renting his home located in the 
Kirkland/Beaconsfield area. Fully furnished and 
equipped. 3 bedrooms plus office/study, living 


MEETINGS 


Arts & Science Faculty Council 


The next Arts & Science Faculty Council meeting 
will be held on Tuesday, May 21, 1991 at 9:30 
a.m. Location: AD-131, 7141 Sherbrooke St. W. 


Senate Meeting 


The Next Senate meeting will be Friday, May 31, 
1991 at 2 p.m. in the Russell W. Breen Senate 
Chamber. 





room with fireplace, separate dining room, full 
eat-in kitchen, 2 1/2 bathrooms, finished family 
room with wine cellar and wet bar, central air, 
security system, cable T.V. Gardening, snow 
removal and housekeeping services included. 
Convenient to train & metro for easy downtown 
access. Close to schools (both public & private), 
parks, community and recreational facilities, 
shopping. Ideal for a visiting academic, profes- 
sional couple, or new faculty appointment. Avail- 
able from August or September 1st, 1991 to July 
1, 1992. Reasonable Rent. 697-3962. 


Paint-aholics 


Paint-aholics is our name, beautifying your home 
is our game. Michael Glaude at 528-1649. 


Baby Cribs for Sale 


4 White Wood Cribs complete with mattresses, 
standard size, excellent condition. Purchased 
1988, comply with all government safety stand- 
ards. Reason for sale: moving and buying smaller 
cribs. $75. each or $275 all four. Contact: Susan 
Evans at 848-7788. 


Employment Opportunity 


Employment opportunity in MLM for Health 
Product that sells itself. Commission starts at 25% 
plus. Must be 18 years old. Call 942-4200 and 
leave message. We will contact you for appoint- 
ment. 


ART GALLERY 


Art Gallery 


MAY 16 JUNE 22 


An exhibtion by Marion Wagschal entitled “Essen- 
tial Lives/Recent Work” at the Concordia Art Gal- 
lery, Henry F. Hall Bldg. (1455 de Maisonneuve 
Blvd. W.). Information: 848-4750. 


UNTIL JUNE 22 


An exhibtion by Deidre Chisholm entitled “Inter- 
vals” at the Concordia Art Gallery, Henry F. Hall 
Bldg. (1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W.). Informa- 
tion: 848-4750. 


LECTURES/SEMINARS 


TUESDAY, MAY 28 


Commerce & Administration 


There will be an information session of the Master 
of Science in Administration program at 5:30 p.m. 
in GM-407-1, 1550 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. Call 
848-2711 to confirm attendance. 


NOTICES 





Lunchtime French Conversation 


French conversation for Concordia faculty & staff, 
on Thursdays. Intermediate/Advanced level from 
12:10 p.m. to 12:50 p.m. in Human Resources 
Training Room, A-400, 1420 Sherbrooke St. W. 
Bring your own lunch, coffee supplied. A Bientot. 
Call Julie Lagarde at 848-3687. 


Peer Helper Centre 


The Peer Helper Centre is a student-run listening 
and referral service. Open Monday to Thursday 
from 12 noon to 6 p.m. Drop in at 2130 Bishop, 
downstairs. Information: 848-2859. Interviews for 
next year volunteers are now finished. Applicants 
will be notified of a decision by mail in the following 
weeks. Information: 848-2859. 


Health Services 


We are open Monday to Friday from 9 a.m. to 12 
noon and 1:30 p.m. to 5 p.m. at both locations: 
ER-407, 2155 Guy, 848-3565 and CH-101, 6935 
Sherbrooke St. W., 848-3575. Our services in- 
clude general physical examinations, birth con- 
trol, STD counselling, allergy shots, personal 
counselling, nutritional information, first-aid and 
much more. No appointment necessary to the see 
the Nurse. GP’s and Specialists are available by 
appointment. 


Ombuds Office 


The Ombudspersons are available to any mem- 
ber of the University for information, advice and 
assistance with University-related complaints and 
problems. Call 848-4964 or drop into 2100 Mack- 
ay, Sir George Williams Campus. Evening ap- 
pointments on request. 


Legal Information Service 


Problems with your landlord? Problems with that 
contract you signed? Immigration Department 
giving you a headache? Your girl-friend/boy-friend 
giving you a heartache? WE CAN HELP!! Contact 
us at 848-4960 from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., Monday 
through Friday. Come and see us in Room CC- 
326, 7141 Sherbrooke St. W., Loyola Campus. 


Writing Assistance 


Improve your writing. Writing Assistants offer Free 
individualized help with any writing problem. 
Location: H-440, Henry F. Hall Bldg. (1455 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. W.), days or evenings at 848- 
3545. Loyola Campus, 2490 West Broadway, 
days only at 848-3555. 


Guidance Information Centre 


DO YOU KNOW? Do you know where to find the 
answers to these questions? Where to locate 
university calendars worldwide? How to prepare 


for an employment interview? Where to apply for 
private sources of financial aid? How to study? 
How to determine which universities offer par- 
ticular educational programmes? Where to find 
information on occupational options and career 
planning? Come to the Guidance Information 
Centre and find the answers. Sir George Williams 
Campus, H-440, Henry F. Hall Bldg, 1455 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. W. 848-3556 and Loyola 
Campus, 2490 West Broadway, 848-3555. 


Sexual Harassment Officer 


The Sexual Harassment Officer can provide you 
with support, guidance and information on any 
matter to do with sexual harassment. All inquiries 
are completely Confidential. Call Sally Spilhaus 
at 848-4857, or drop in at K-110, 2150 Bishop. 


International Student Office 


The Homestay Programme, a one-week stay with 
Canadian hosts for International students arriving 
for the first time to Concordia University. Take full 
advantage of a unique chance to learn about 
another culture while providing and International 
student with a friendly environment and some 
time adjust to a new society. 100 hosts needed! 
Call now! Information: 848-3516. 


Employment and Immigration Canada 


Graduating Students, We are currently running 
“Job Information Sessions” and Interview 
Preparation sessions. Come in and see us at 2070 
Mackay. We’re open daily. 


Quebec Public interest Research Group 


Quebec PIRG, Concordia’s student citizen action 
organization is sponsoring a benefit concert for 
the Benedict Labre House, Saturday, June 1, 
1991 at 8 p.m. Music by West Island Barbershop 
Singers. For information and tickets: 937-5973. — 
Did you know? Montreal's streets are the home 
for thousands of young people. The Homeless 
Action Research Team of Quebec PIRG is looking 
at ways to address this social problem. Next 
H.A.R.T. meetings are Wednesday, May 22 & 
Thursday, May 23 at 6 p.m. at 2130 Mackay. All 
Welcome! 


Centre for Mature Students 


There will be Information & Admission Sessions 
for those interested in starting a part-time program 
who do not have normal university entrance re- 
quirements. Arts & Science: May 27, 28 & 29. 
Commerce & Admin: May 27. Fine Arts: May 28. 
Engr. & Comp. Sci: May 29. Allsessions: 3:30 p.m. 
to 7 p.m. Location: H-462, Henry F. Hall Bidg., 
1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. Information: 848- 
3890/95. 


CPR COURSES 


The following CPR courses will be offered 
by the Environmental Health & Safety Office 
in the next few weeks. Members of the Con- 
cordia community or outside community are 
all welcomed to take these courses. There 
will be a discount price for the Concordia 
community. For all those who are interested, 
please contact Donna Fasciano, CPR 
Programme Coordinator at 848-4877 for 
more information. 


SUNDAY, APRIL 28 


CPR Heartsaver Courses 


6 hours for life, this course includes rescue breath- 
ing and one rescuer CPR, and management for 
the obstructed airway. 


SUNDAY, MAY 5 


CPR Refresher Course 


6 hours for life, this course is offered to people 
certified in the Basic Life Saver Course, who want 
to renew their certification and update their 
knowledge. 


SUNDAY, MAY 19 


CPR Heartsaver PLUS Course 


8 hours for life, this course includes rescue breath- 
ing and one rescuer CPR, management of the 
obstructed airway and infant, child resuscitation. 


SUNDAY, MAY 26 


CPR Heartsaver Courses 


6 hours for life, this course includes rescue breath- 
ing and one rescuer CPR, and management for 
the obstructed airway. 


SUNDAY, JUNE 9 


CPR Heartsaver Courses 


6 hours for life, this course includes rescue breath- 
ing and one rescuer CPR, and management for 
the obstructed airway. 


JUNE 15 & 16 


CPR Basic Life Support Course (BLS) 


12 hours for life. This course includes rescue 
breathing, one-person cardio-pulmonary resus- 
citation and two-person cardio-pulmonary resus- 
citation (CPR) management of the obstructed 
airway and infant and child resuscitation. 


SUNDAY, JUNE 23 


CPR Baby Heartsaver Course 


6 hours for life, this course includes rescue breath- 
ing and CPR, as well as mahagement of the 
obstructed airway in the infant and child. 


The Back Page is continued on page 11 


